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per was sometimes of white cotton, and some- 
times of fancy coloured silk ; but of whatever 
material, it was always secured about the 
waist by a girdle of cloth of silver, twisted 
round the body, in the folds of which he car- 
ried a handkerchief and steel snuff box of 
Russian manufacture. Over this girdle is 
worn the sword belt, and the ‘klunger’ or 
PHILADELPHIA. jambca,’ a highly ornamented sort of dagger. 
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From half way below the knee, his legs were 
bare, and his feet were protected only by san- 
dals, which are thick soles of undyed leather, 
fashioned after the general outline of the foot, 
“ Early on the morning after our arrival, /and secured by a broad strap over the instep, | 
Captain Hassanbin Ibrahim, of the Arab navy,!and another narrow one, passing from its 
visited the ship, and was soon followed by a} middle, betwixt the great toe and the one 
boat load of fruits, fowls, and three great fat | next to it, to be secured to the sole. ‘These 
caponized goats, one of which weighed one | straps are ornamented with various coloured 
hundred and thirty pounds, which were pre- | knots and stitching ; and the toe nails, as well 
sented in the name of * His Highness.’ Cap- | as those of the fingers, are stained with ‘ | 





ccnncinesins tiienieatatinabiaaiati in 
RUSCHENBERGER’S VOYAGE. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


tain Hassan, besides acting the part of super- | (henna) of a reddish yellow colour. Such san- 
intendent of the young Prince Seid Carlid, is | dals are adapted to the ‘ faith’ of the wearers, 
considered as the agent for foreign commerce, | for they may shuffle them on and off without 
which office was given him by the sultan in| inconvenience, whenever devotion calls them 
1832, and since that period he has transacted | to the mosque. Indeed, sandals and Islamism | 
most of the American business at Zanzibar.| agree well together; the inconvenience of 
In the afternoon he came again ; indeed, dur- | putting on and off Christian shoes and boots 
ing our stay he visited us daily once or twice, | would be sufficient to make even a mussul- 
caring for all our wants, and bestowing on us| man forego his prayers. Sandals force upon 
every mark of hospitable attention. the wearers a shufiling, sliding-forward sort 

“Captain Hassan is a native of Muscat,| of gait, which is far from graceful. Such is 
and is perhaps forty-five years of age. He|the costume of an Arab gentleman in the 
was educated at Bombay and Calcutta, where | present day, and it was probably very much 
he studied mathematics, the art of navigation | the same in the earliest times of which we 
and English, which he speaks like a gentle-|have any record. The complexion of the 
man and with but little accent. He has since | Arab is somewhere between that of a North 
made several voyages to Canton, Mauritius, | American Indian and the mulatto. The beard 
the Persian guif and the coast of Africa. The | and mustache of the individual just mentioned 
expression of his countenance is mild, thouglhit- | were long, silky, black, and carefully trimmed. 
ful and benevolent ; his manners are eusy,and,| ‘ Soon after breakfast I went on shore at 
like his costume, eminently graceful. His| Metony, the watering place, accompanied by 
conversation is characterized by promptness| Lieutenant G » and found every thing 
and intelligence. new and interesting. The tropical vegeta- 

“ His turban, which he told us is like those | tion, the wide-spreading mango trees, and lofty 
worn by all in the service of ‘ His Highness,’ | cocoanut groves, gently moved by the breeze, 
was of cotton of a fine blue check, bordered | and animated by numerous birds singing and 
and fringed with red. It consists of sovesal | hinvebing round their nests, perched among | 
twisted turns round the head, and the ends|the branches, afforded delight to us who had | 
were left hanging, of unequal lengths, behind | been so long confined in our sea-girt home. 
one shoulder. His upper garment was of a| Our men, in white frocks and trousers, were | 
light sort of cloth, without collar or cape,|rolling red casks to and from the watering | 
perfectly plain, with wide, straight slashed | place, and offered a strange contrast to the 
sleeves; on each side of the breast, instead | negroes, armed with light. spears six feet 
of buttons, hung long silk loops, by which to| long, and bearing burdens upon their heads ; | 
secure it over the chest. The colour of the| their only garment being a piece of white or 
‘ juma,’ as this coat is termed, usually worn | checked cotton cloth, tied above the hips and 
by Captain Hassan, was dark green. It falls | descending in folds nearly to the knee. The 
a little below the knees; and beneath it is| negresses wear over their breasts, a similar 
worn a wrapper of pink silk, the sleeves of | cloth wrapped round the body, which reaches 
which are slashed and turned up with yellow | from the armpit to the ankle. We met seve- 
satin; and when the arm was raised the| ral who had young infants suspended on their 
white linen might be perceived. The wrap-| backs. ‘The ornaments worn by these fe- 























males are various; some have the rim of the 
ear pierced by a half dozen holes, into which 
are inserted buttons of wood, small sticks, or 
silver studs; some have the lobe or pendulous 
part of the ear slit and distended with a piece 
of round wood, an inch or more in diameter ; 
some have large silver rings through the 
middle of the ear; some wear rose-formed 
silver buttons, the size of a dime, through the 
ala of the nose, just where it joins the upper 
lip, which at first sight may be mistaken for 
an ulcer; others wear thick silver rings upon 
the wrists and thumbs, and others, large 
bangles upen the ankles. In some cases all 
these ornaments are combined ; and when not 
of silver, they are made of tin or some simi- 
lar metal. ‘They all appeared to be very 
cheerful; and they are certainly a most in- 
telligent-looking race of negroes. After we 
had been wandering through the cocoanut 
groves a short time, a negro brought us co- 
coanuts, trimmed of the outside husk, and one 
end opened, and, signifying that we should 
drink, cried ‘gaima, gaima—good, good.’ 
Each nut afforded a pint of slightly whitish 
fluid, which every one acknowledges, who 
drinks cocoanut milk fresh from the tree, to 
be of pleasant flavour. 

“We met two Arabs whose costume, to 
us, possessed a very picturesque appearance, 
particularly when viewed in connection with 
the scenery around us. One was a smooth- 
faced youth, straight as an arrow, in a skull- 
cap, a girdle and a pair of pure white breeches 
made very full, and looped up on the hips, ex- 
posing well proportioned limbs, which pro- 
mised strength and agility. In other respects 
he was entirely naked. His companion, whose 
long black beard, mustaches, and square shoul- 
ders showed him to be a full-grown man, 


| walked a short distance ahead. The costume 


of this individual consisted of white breeches, 
large white turban, a frock buttoned straight 
upon the chest to the throat, girded above 
the loins, and hanging half way to the knee, 
and looped up on one side. He carried a 
Chinese umbrella, folded, in his hand. The 
sandals of both were similar to those already 
described. They saluted us as they passed 


iby, gracefully raising the hand to the head.” 


“ The sultan’s palace at this place, Metony, 
is composed of two square buildings, the walls 
of which are of coral rock, and pierced by 
square windows. They are two stories high, 
have flat roofs, and stand very close together; 
in fact, they are united by a sort of round 
baleony or tower, which rests upon wooden 
pillars, and is crowned by a peaked roof, the 
eaves of which are only a few feet above its 
floor. [t is resorted to in hot weather to 
enjoy the breeze, and at appointed times, as 
some parts of it faces towards Mecca, for the 
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purpose of prayer. In front, is planted aja bishop’s mitre ; it is laid in fine transverse 
flag-staff, where floats the blood-red flag of plaits, instead of being twisted like that of 
the sultan from sunrise until sunset. In the | the Arab, and in the centre of the lower edge 
rear of the building are several offices and a | isa small knot, the form of which distinguishes 
small cemetery. A few lowly hovels, thatched | the sect to which the wearer may belong. The 
with leaves and tenanted by slaves, are the | dress consists of a white robe, which fits close 
only dwellings in sight. The whole are about the neck like a collarless shirt, and is 
shaded by mango and cocoanut trees, pre-| gathered about the hips in such wise, by the 
senting a most agreeable scene. The place |help of a girdle, as to leave the lower part of 
is mow occupied by the young prince, Seid| the thigh and leg bare. Behind the limb, it 
Carlid, who is governor of the island, though | is folded from opposite sides, so as to form 
no more than sixteen years old.” an acute angle, the points being uppermost. 

“ The harbour of Zanzibar, or, as it was| The sleeves are straight and large. The feet 
anciently called, Zenjibar, and Zanguebar, is | are protected by sharp-toed slippers, the points 
formed by four small islands consisting of aj of which turn up over the top of the foot. 
coral basis, covered by a thin soil, which sup-| Such is the attire of the Banyans, a race of 
ports a growth of shrubbery. These islands | people who are, among the mussulmans, what 
are much undermined and sea-worn; and the|the Jews are among Christians, a thriving, 
channels between .them are intricate, from | money-making class. They are despised by 
numerous beds of coral and sand, which are | the Arabs, and are obliged to submit to in- 
inhabited by several species of mollusca. | sult and indignity, without being able to re- 
Among those most sought after is the harp-| tort, or avenge themselves, even if their reli- 
shell, which is found in the fine sand, gene-| gion permitted, which inhibits them the shed- 
rally enveloped in folds of the animal by | ding of blood; their diet consisting of milk, 
which it is formed. It is this circumstance | ghee or butter, and vegetables. Captain Has- 
which preserves the beautiful polish of the|san informed me, he had never heard of a 


























shell, preventing other inhabitants of the 
deep from fixing their equally curious, but 
less sightly structures upon it. The same is 
the case with most of those shells which are 
admired for the highness of their polish and 
the brilliance of their colours. 

* About ten o’clock one morning, we landed 
on the beach in front of the custom-house, 
where a number of Arabs and negroes, from 
motives of curiosity, had assembled to meet 
eo. oe he custom-house is a low 
shed, or rude lock-up place, for the storing of 
goods; and connected with it, is a wooden 
cage in which slaves are confined, from the 
time of their arrival from the coast of Africa 
until they are sold. A sale of the poor 
wretches takes place every day at sunset, in 
the public square, where they are knocked 
off to the highest bidder. The cage is about 
twenty feet square, and at one time during 
our short visit, there were no less than one 
hundred and fifty slaves, men, women, and 
children, locked up in it. The number im- 
ported yearly, is estimated at from six to 
seven thousand. There is an import duty 
levied upon them of from a half dollar to four 
dollars a head, depending upon the port in 
Africa from which they are brought. Some 
individuals on the island own as many as two 
thousand, valued at from three to ten dollars 
each. They work for their masters five days 
in the week; the other two are devoted to 
the cultivation of a portion of ground, allotted 
to them for their own maintenance. They 
cultivate chiefly cassada, a fusiform root 
known in Peru as yuca, which, with fish, 
forms their entire food. 

“‘ Under the shed of the custom-house were 
several fine looking men, tall and straight, 
and of a lighter complexion and smoother 
skin than the Arabs. Their costume is highly 
picturesque. The head is shaved back to the 
crown, and the hair is permitted to grow long 
behind, but the tress is folded on top of the 
head and concealed beneath a red or white 


turban, made high, somewhat in the shape of 





murder committed by any of them, though he 
had known of frequent instances of their be- 
ing slain by the Arabs. 

“ The features of the Banyans are regular, 


and the expression of the countenance is placid 
and benevolent; their figures are straight and 
well-proportioned. They are the principal 
store-keepers on the island ; there is estimated 
to be about three hundred and fifty of them at 
Zanzibar. They occupy small shops, or holes, 


raised a foot or two above the street, in which 


they may be seen, sitting on the floor with 
their knees drawn up, noting their accounts. 
Their knees serve them for a desk whereon 


to rest their paper; and a pointed reed and a 
thick black fluid, for pen and ink. They 
leave their families in India, and are absent 
from them four or five years together, at the 
expiration of which they return for a year or 
more. 

“ When Vasco de Gama and his followers 
first doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the 
greater part of the commercial wealth of In- 
dia was in the hands of the Banyans. They 
were celebrated for their frankness. A very 
short time sufficed them to transact the most 
important business. ‘They usually dealt in 
bazaars; the vender told the price of his 
goods in a subdued voice and in few words; 
the purchaser replied by taking his hand, and 
by a certain manner of doubling and extend- 
ing the fingers, explained what abatement he 
wished in the price. The bargain was often 
concluded without speaking a word; and, to 
ratify it, the hand was again taken in token 
of its inviolability. If any difficulty occurred, 
which was rare, they preserved a decorum 
and politeness towards each other, which one 
would not readily imagine. Their sons were 
present at all contracts, and they were taught, 
from their earliest years, this peaceful mode 
of conducting business; scarcely had reason 
dawned upon them, before they were initiated 
into the mysteries of commerce, so that in 
some cases, they were capable of succeeding 
their fathers at the early age of ten years. 


“The Banyans held some Abyssinian slaves, 
whom they treated with singular humanity; 
they educated them as their own children or 
relations; instructed them in business; ad- 
vanced them funds; and not only allowed 
them to enjoy the gains, but also permitted 
them to dispose thereof to their descendants, 

“Their expenses were not in a ratio to 
their wealth ; compelled, by the principles of 
their religion, to abstain from viands and 
strong liquors, they lived on vegetables and 
fruit solely. They never departed from their 
economy, except when they established their 
sons; on which occasions, large sums were 
spent in feasting, music, dancing, and fire- 
works; and they boasted of the expensiveness 
of their weddings. ‘The Banyan women had 
the same simple customs. All their glory 
was to please their husbands; they were 
taught, from their earliest years, to admire 
conjugal respect and love, and with them this 
was a sacred point in religion. Their reserve 
and austerity towards strangers, with whom 
they never entered into conversation, was in 
accordance with such principles; and they 
heard in astonishment of the familiarity that 
existed between the sexes in Europe. 

* Such were the Banyans three centuries 
gone by, and we have reason to think they 
have not been entirely changed.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Remarks on the Opinion of the Supreme 


Court on the Rights of Coloured Persons 
in relation to Suffrage. 


A question of great importance to the co- 
loured inhabitants of Pennsylvania has been 
recently decided by the supreme court of this 
state. The question arose upon a writ of 
error to the judgment of the common pleas of 
Luzerne county, in an action by Wm. Fogg, 
a negro, against the inspector and judges of 
the election, for refusing his vote. In the 
court below the plaintiff recovered. The su- 
preme court has decided that under the pre- 
sent constitution of Pennsylvania, a negro is 
not entitled to a vote, and therefore reversed 
the judgment. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by 
Gibson, chief justice. This opinion I purpose 
to examine; and if in this examination I 
should not attempt a parade of legal learning 
by quoting a cart-load of authorities which 
have little or no relation to the question at 
issue, it is to be hoped the reader will not 
pay less regard to the argument on that ac- 
count. 

The chief justice begins with the declara- 
tion that this same question has now arisen 
the second time. ‘That “about the year 
1795, as I have it from James Gibson, Esq. 
of the Philadelphia bar, the very point before 
us was ruled by the high court of errors and 
appeals, against the right of negro suffrage. 
Mr. Gibson declined an invitation to be con- 
cerned in the argument, and therefore has no 
memorandum of the cause to direct us to the 
record. I have had the office searched for it; 
but the papers had fallen into such disorder 
as'to preclude a hope of its discovery. Most 
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of them were imperfect, and many were lost 


or misplaced. But Mr. Gibson’s remembrance | we cana form no proper judgment of the prin- 


of the decision is perfect, and entitled to full 
confidence. ‘That the case’was not reported, 
is probably owing to the fact that the judges 
gave no reasons, and the omission is the 
more to be regretted, as a report of it would 
have put the question at rest, and prevented 
much unpleasant excitement. Still the judg- 
ment is not the less authoritative as a prece- 
dent. Standing as the court of last resort, 
that tribunal bore the same relation to this 
court, that the supreme court does to the com- 
mon pleas; and as its authority could not be 
questioned then, it cannot be questioned now. 
The point therefore is not open to discussion 
on original grounds.” That is, I apprehend, 
the question is not open to discussion at all. 
It is already decided, and the judges of the 
supreme court are bound by the decision. 
The high court of errors and appeals are 
supposed to have given no reasons for their 
opinion ; our present judges are therefore not 
convinced by their reasons, but bound by their 
authority. Whatever reasons the former 
judges may have had, whether strong or 
weak, the latter are not at liberty to arrive, 
by any arguments of their own, at a different 
conclusion. Having assumed this ground, 
they might have saved themselves the trouble 
of giving any arguments upon the subject. 
They were professedly bound to adopt a par- 
ticular conclusion. ‘Their business therefore 
was, according to their own principles, to find 
the best arguments they could in support of 
it. If the principles of the constitution fairly 
expounded were in danger of leading to the 
conclusion that negroes were entitled to vote, 
the decision of the high court of errors and 
appeals prohibited its adoption. Our judges 
may prove that decision to be right, but are 
not at liberty to prove that it is wrong. Could 
we expect a clear and candid examination 
under such circumstances? Whatever argu- 
ments may be advanced in support of this 
conclusion, we are warned, by the annuncia- 
tion which preceded them, to regard the 
whole as the effort of a special pleader labour- 
ing to make the most of his cause, not as the 
opinion of an independent judiciary expound- 
ing the principles of constitutional law, and 
adopting those conclusions only which are 
fairly deducible from the premises. 

But let us look for a moment at this binding 
precedent. I confess I should hesitate to ad- 
mit that such a man as Chief Justice Gibson 
ever gave the authority of a precedent to a 
decision said to have been made upwards of 
forty years ago, but of which no trace can 
now be found, not even a solitary memoran- 
dum, or newspaper record, unless I had some 
other testimony of the fect than the memory 
of a single man. Of this James Gibson, Esq. 
I have no design to speak wita disrespect. 
He is to me a perfect stranger. His fame, 
till this opinion was given tq the world, had 
never reached my ears. But I must consider 

his testimony as a very extraordinary founda- 
tion upon which to rest an important judicial 
decision. There are so many points which 
may have been connected with the case, and 
influenced the decision, and yet not involving 


the general principle of negro suffrage, that | but if any one of them has the constitutional 


right to vote, the race, as a race, is not ex- 
cluded. 

The article in the constitution relative to 
the rights of suffrage is in the following 
words, “In elections by the citizens, every 
freeman of the age of twenty-one years, hav- 
ing resided in the state two years before the 
election, and within that time paid a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed 
at least six months before the election, shall 
enjoy the rights of an elector.” 

To show that those who are not slaves or 
servants are nevertheless not necessarily free- 
men in the sense of the constitution, the learned 
judge observes that “the freedom of a muni- 
cipal corporation, or body politic, implies fel- 
lowship and participation of corporate rights; 
but an inhabitant of an incorporated place, 
who is neither servant nor slave, though 
bound by its laws, may be no freeman in re- 
spect to its government.” ‘To prove that the 
legal meaning of the word freeman is not pe- 
culiar to British corporations, he cites one of 
the laws for the government of Pennsylvania 
agreed upon in England in 1682, in which 
the word is used in this specific sense: “ Every 
inhabitant of the province that is or shall be a 
purchaser of one hundred acres of land or up- 
wards, his heirs and assigns, and every per- 
son who shall have paid his passage and shall 
have taken up one hundred acres of land, at a 
penny an acre, and have cultivated ten acres 
thereof; and every person that hath a servant 
or bondman, and is free by his service, that 
shall have taken up his fifty acres of land, 
and shall have cultivated twenty thereof; and 
every inhabitant, artificer, or other resident 
in the said province that pays scot and lot to 
the government, shall be deemed and ac- 
counted a freeman of the said province ; and 
every such person shall be capable of elect- 
ing or being elected representatives of the 
people in provincial council or owenry as- 
sembly of the said province.” ‘ Now,” says 
Judge Gibson, “ why this minute and elabo- 
rate detail? Had it been intended that all but 
servants and slaves should be freemen to every 
intent, it had been easier and more natural to 
say so. But it was not intended.” Had it been 
intended that no persons of African descent 
should be deemed freemen in the sense in 
which the term was then used, it had been 
easy and natural to say so. The supposition 
that these laws, if now in force, would exclude 
the whole African race from the right of 
suffrage, is altogether gratuitous. The de- 
scription here given of those who were to be 
accounted freemen capable of electing and be- 
ing elected representatives, manifestly applies 
to a large part of the coloured race. They 
are inhabitants of the state, and many of 
them hold.property and pay scot and lot to 
the government. The design of these laws, 
which the judge asserts was to admit no 
man to the freedom of the province who had 
not a stake in it, would not therefore exclude 
the coloured race; for they have an interest, 
as well as the whites, in the prosperity of the 
country. It must, indeed, be admitted that 
the prejudices indulged by the whites against 
the negro race have a powerful tendency to 






































ciples or extent of the decision without a 
knowledge of these points. We are not even 
told what the case was, or who were the par- 
ties. For any thing we know, a negro or 
mulatto may have claimed the right to vote, 
and yet have been unable to prove a resi- 
dence in the state during the last two years. 
Or the payment of a tax within that time 
may not have been proved. James Gibson, 
Esq. it appears, was not engaged in the dis- 
cussion; and may very possibly have sup- 
posed the decision of the court to rest on the 
broad principle of colour, instead of its turn- 
ing upon some incidental circumstance—upon 
something independent of the thickness of the 
lips or the crisp of the hair. To make the 
case a binding precedent, we ought to know, 
uot merely that the court decided that a 
negro had not a right to vote, but that the 
decision turned upon his being a negro. Ima- 
gine the case to have been similar to that 
now before us. That a negro had prosecuted 
the inspectors and judges of an election for 
refusing his vote, and that the cause was car- 
ried by appeal to the court in question. Is it 
not possible that the judges of the high court 
may have thought there was no criminality 
on the part of the defendants, and that the 
most which could be charged against them 
was an error of judgment? If upon this ground 
the court should have decided against the pro- 
secution, without giving any reason, a lawyer 
who heard of the decision, but had taken no 
part in the argument, might very honestly 
believe, forty-five years afterwards, that the 
decision was against negro suffrage. A fo- 
reigner who had never been naturalized may 
claim the right of suffrage, but the rejection 
of the claim would not prove that foreigners 
when naturalized must be for ever excluded. 

But supposing some of us should happen to 
remember that a different decision was made. 
If the memory of J. Gibson, Esq. is to be 
taken instead of a record, perhaps there are 
some others whose memories extend back- 
wards to the year 1795, and who can perfectly 
remember what was then held to be law. 
They may possibly assert that J. Gibson has 
made an error of a single word in his remi- 
niscences. ‘The declaration that negroes have 
a right to vote, differs from the assertion that 
they have not, by a single monosyllable, which 
may be easily slipped into or out of the me- 
mory in forty years. I well remember that 
near the close of last century, but subsequent 
to the year 1795, I was informed by a man 
of veracity who was extensively conversant 
with the affairs of the people of colour, that 
William Lewis, Esq. a lawyer whose memory 
will not be soon lost, had a little while before 
established and procured the recognition of a 
negro’s right to vote. Putting then the con- 
tributions of J. Gibson’s memory and mine 
together, we may infer that the decision to 
which he refers was founded upon some inci- 
dental circumstance, and did not involve the 
general principle. It is obvious that one 
black man may have claimed the right ille- 
gally, and yet the race at large be under no 
disability in relation to the right of suffrage ; 
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alienate their affection from the land of their 
birth, and to make them enemies to their 
country. But to pronounce them aliens, desti- 
tute of interest in the country, and unfit to be 
trusted with the rights of suffrage, merely 
because we ourselves have chosen to treat 
them as enemies, is neither good policy nor 
sound law. ‘‘ That the clause which relates 
to freedom by service was not intended for 
manumitted slaves, is evident from the fact 
that there were none ;” consequently, the class 
which this provision designed to exclude from 
the freedom of the province could not have 
been manumitted slaves; “ it regarded not 
slavery, but limited servitude expired by 
efflux of time.” But that is precisely the 

ies of servitude through which a large 
part of the coloured inhabitants of Peunsy!- 
vania have passed. By the law of 1780 every 
child born in the state after the passage of 
the act, who would have been a slave if that 
law had not been made, was declared to be 
the servant of such person as would have 
been the owner of such child, provided that 
law had not been made, to be held until such 
child should attain the age of twenty-eight 
years, in the manner, and on the conditions 
whereon servants bound by indenture for four 
years are retained; and to be liable to like 
correction, and entitled to like relief in case 
of evil treatment, and to like freedom dues 
and other privileges as servants bound by in- 
denture for four years are entitled. But in 
case the owner should abandon his claim to 
the service of such child, the overseers of the 
poor are required to bind him or her as an 
apprentice, for a time not exceeding the age 
of twenty-eight years. Thus we see the act 
of 1780 placed the immediate descendants of 
slaves upon the same ground with indented 
servants. Of those who are born of free pa- 
rents, it is well known that a large part are 
bound by their parents cr others, to serve for 
a limited time. Hence it is manifest that 
they are freemen by the very terms of the 
laws of 1682. As to those coloured persons 
who have been brought up by their parents, 
and never bound out by indenture, if they 
hold property and pay taxes, or in the terms 
of the law, pay scot and lot to the govern- 
ment, the same laws declare them to be free- 
men. “ At that time, certainly, the case of 
a manumitted slave, or of his freeborn pro- 
geny, was not contemplated as one to be pro- 
vided for in the founder’s scheme of policy.” 
No it was not, and in the liberal mind of Wm. 
Penn, no provision was necessary. 

If we are to judge of his scheme of policy 
by his own declarations, both before he be- 
came a legislator and afterwards, we must 
conclude that he intended to allow to all the 
freemen of the province, who paid taxes to 
the government, a voice in the formation and 
administration of the laws. In his treatise 
entitled * England’s Present Interest Consi- 
dered,” which was published in 1675, about 
seven years before the laws in question were 
framed, he lays it down as a fundamental 

rinciple that the people are parties to the 
aws, and have a voice in them. And in his 
exposition of the principles of liberty, after 
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thus: * That is liberty where the laws govern 
and the people are parties to the law.” ‘That 
his scheme of policy did not limit his justice 
to persons of his own colour, is manifest from 
his care to extend it to the Indians. The 
provision, that disputes which might arise, in 
relation to property, between the natives and 
the new settlers should be adjusted by six of 
the former and the same number of the latter, 
is an evidence of his liberality towards that 
class of his fellow men. ‘The measures which 
he promoted to improve the condition of the 
negroes in the province, both by word and re- 
ligious instruction, and by legislative acts, 
sufficiently prove that he had no disposition 
to treat them as the outcasts of society. In 
his description of those who were to be ac- 
counted freemen, according to the sense in 
which he used the word, there is no excep- 
tion on account of colour; therefore we have 
no authority for supposing that any was in- 
tended. ‘To suppose such an intention, and 
make that supposition the basis of a judicial 
decision, excluding the whole coloured race 
from the rights which the letter, if not the 
intention, of these laws secures to them, is to 
pay little regard to the character of W. Penn, 
as well as to manifest small progress in libe- 
rality of sentiment, during the hundred and 
fifty years which have passed since those 
laws were agreed on. 

“1 have quoted the passage, however, to 
show that the word freeman was applied in a 
peculiar sense to the political compact of our 
ancestors, resting, like a corporation, on a 
charter from the crown; and exactly as it 
was applied to bodies politic at home.” And 
in this definition of a freeman, according to 
that peculiar sense, a great part of the people 
of colour now resident in Pennsylvania, are 
obviously included. The provisions subse- 
quently quoted by the learned judge from the 
act of union, the charter of privileges, the act 


tion of public affairs; yet who would now 
think of excluding a native white man from 


the rights of citizenship because his great 
grandfather was transported to America for 
some infamous crime? 


(To be continued.) 
— 


MARTYRDOM IN MADAGASCAR, 


The inhabitants of the large island of 
Madagascar, situated on the coast of Africa, 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, have been, 
until a recent period, in a state of heathen 
barbarism, and obstinately inimical to every 
attempt for their civilisation. During a late 
reign, however, a more liberal policy was 
pursued, and a way opened for some success- 
ful efforts to diffuse among the natives the 
light of Christianity. But this cheering 
prospect has been sadly clouded since the 
accession of the present sovereign ; and,:as a 
consequence, the hopeful band of Christian 
converts have been subjected to severe trials 
of their faith and patience. The following 
affecting account, it is believed, will prove 
interesting to the readers of “The Friend.” 
It is extracted from a circular letter addressed 
by the secretaries of the London Missionary 
Society to the friends of missions, and is 
dated London, Jan. 17, 1838. 

Rafaravavy, an early convert, an honoured 
female saint, has, like Antipas, proved faith- 
ful unto death, and has received the crown of 
life. Many of the native Christians have 
been called to suffer imprisonment, loss of 
liberty, and confiscation of property. As yet 
the history of this persecution is unstained by 
the record of a single instance of apostacy. 

All public worship being forbidden by the 
edict of 1835, those who had professed faith 
in the Saviour were reduced to the alterna- 
tive of meeting death by direct opposition to 


of settlement, and the act of naturalization, | the mandates of the sovereign, or maintaining 


relate to foreigners; and therefore have no 
application to persons born in the country. 
The reasoning of the judge, by which he 
labours to establish the doctrine that up to 
the moment in which the article of our con- 
stitution relative to elections was penned, the 
word freemen was used in a specific sense, 
and implied, like the term citizen which sup- 
planted it, one who had a voice in public af- 
fairs, brings him no nearer the conclusion 
which he ts striving to attain. For there is 
nothing in his facts or principles to prove 
that negroes paying taxes to the government, 
had not a voice in public affairs. Indeed, the 
laws which he has quoted, combined with the 
act of 1780, prove directly that the term free- 
men in its specific sense includes them. They 
are exactly of the character of persons which 
those laws declare to be freemen, capable of 
electing or being elected representatives. Not 
a word is any where found intimating that an 
exception is to be made on account of colour 
or the condition of the ancestors. It is well 
known that a considerable number of convicts 
were sent from England to some of the colo- 
nies. It is not probable that the founder of 
Pennsylvania intended that persons of that 


he became a legislator, he expresses himself| description should take part in the administra- 





in private the use of the few means of reli- 
gious improvement remaining among them, 
or created by their own zeal and affection. 
Thus, neither provoking the threatened dis- 
pleasure of the queen, nor timidly shrinking 
into entire concealment, a few were in the 
habit of meeting on the Sabbath, on a moun- 
tain at some distance from the capital, for 
the purpose of reading the Scriptures, sing- 
ing, and prayer. These have lately been 
detected; and the circumstance has led to 
further search. A box of Christian books, 
found near the residence of the eminent 
Christian woman already mentioned, led to 
her apprehension and imprisonment; her 
house and property were immediately given 
up to plunder; and she herself, after several 
days of suffering inflicted with a view of ex- 
torting from her a confession of the names of 
her companions, was sentenced to an igno- 
minious death, by the hands of the common 
executioner. Fifteen others had been appre- 
hended, and condemned to the utter and final 
loss of liberty, never to be redeemed by their 
friends ; and with the further stipulation, that, 
if transferred to other masters, it shall be on 
the condition of their being compelled to 
labour from morning to night, to the utmost 
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limits of their strength. ‘Their property has 
been also confiscated. Of those who were 
married, their wives and children, whether 
professing Christianity or not, have also been 
reduced to slavery, but with the mitigating 
circumstance of permission to be redeemed. 
The total number thus affected is said to 
amount to nearly one hundred. 

Strong, however, as are the claims of these 
suffering survivors, if indeed they yet survive, 
the strongest interest seems to concentrate 
around the closing days of the honoured 
proto-martyr of Madagascar, Rafaravavy. 

From the time of her having professed her 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
about seven years ago, she gave the most 
satisfactory evidence of the power of the gos- 
pel in its transforming influence, and in her 
whole deportment honourably exemplified the 
Christian character. 

In the summer of 1836, her faith and pa- 
tience were put to a severe test, endured the 
trial, and were found more precious than 
gold, though tried with fire. An accusation 
was laid against her before the government 
by some of her slaves, of her having observed 
the Sabbath, retained and read a copy of the 
Scriptures, and conversed with some of her 
companions on religious subjects. These 
were the crimes laid to her charge. She 
denied not, but confessed the truth of the 
accusation; and neither the gray hairs of a 
parent, a zealous idolater, could persuade, nor 
the frowning threats of the sovereign could 
terrify her into abandonment of her profes- 
sion. In daily prospect of death, she then 
remarked to a beloved friend, to whom she 
was accustomed amidst mutual tears to pour 
out the feelings of her heart, that as to her 
life she felt indifferent ; that if her blood were 
to be shed on the land, she trusted it might 
be the means of kindling such a feeling of 
interest in Madagascar as should never be 
extinguished. “ Did not the Saviour fore- 
warn us,” said she, “that we should incur 
the hatred of all men for his sake? The Son 
of God has died in our stead, and that will 
shortly redeem us from all our sufferings. I 
know in whom I have believed ; and though 
my blood be shed, the word of God must 
prosper ia this country.” She added with 
great feeling, “ Pray for me, that if it be the 
Lord’s will I should suffer now, that he would 
take my soul to him; but that if I am spared, 
I may live more than ever to his glory.” 
Nothing grieved her, she remarked, so much 
as the spiritual state of those around her; 
and that the immediate prospect of martyr- 
dom itself was less painful to her than seeing 
all her connections living in wickedness. 

The queen did not, at that time, think fit 
to inflict on her the punishment of death. 
She was condemned to be “ very ilany,” that 
is, a pecuniary fine was imposed, equivalent 
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ishment, she assured them, on her liberation, 
that she cherished no resentment, but freely 
and fully forgave them. She sought divine 
mercy on their behalf, earnestly admonished 
them, affectionately prayed with them, sought 
to lead them to repentance, and endeavoured 
to direct them to the Saviour. 

It will not create surprise to hear that the 
continued persecution, which has now burst 
forth with increased violence, should have 
found her among its earliest victims. Her 
last moments are thus described in a letter 
from Mr. Johns :— 

‘* On the books being found near her house, 
her entire property was given up to plunder, 
her person secured, and her hands and feet 
loaded with heavy iron rings. She was me- 
naced in vain during a period of from eight 
to ten days, to induce her to impeach her 
companions. She remained firm and per- 
fectly composed; and was put to death by 
spearing on the 14th of August, 1837. She 
had said repeatedly, by letter, to her friend, 
Mrs. Johns, ‘ Do not fear on my account. I 
am ready and prepared to die for Jesus, if 
such be the will of God.’ She was most 
wonderfully supported to the last moment of 
her life. Her age at the time of her death 
was thirty-eight years. Many even of the 
old people remarked that they had never 
seen any one so ‘stubborn’ as Rafaravavy ; 
for although the queen forbade her to pray, 
she did pray even when in irons, and con- 
tinued to preach Christ to the officers and to 
the crowd that followed her for nearly three 
quarters of a mile, from the place of public 
condemnation to the place of common execu- 
tion. Here she continued to pray, and to 
exhort all around her to believe in Jesus 
Christ, even till the executioner’s spear, thrust 
through her body, deprived her of the power 
of utterance.” 

In relation to her death, Mr. Baker justly 
remarks :—‘“ Never in the annals of the 
Church did a Christian martyr suffer from 
motives more pure, simple, and unmixed with 
earthly alloy. She had never heard of any 
after-glory of martyrdom on earth. No ex- 
ternal splendour had been cast around the 
subject in her mind, by reading any lives of 
martyrs. All was to her obloquy and con- 
tempt. Her own father and relatives to the 
very last accused her of stubbornness. ‘The 
people generally regarded her as stubborn, 
and worthy of punishment even on that ac- 
count. She had no earthly friends to support 
and cheer her. She was not poor in outward 
circumstances, and, by recantation, and by 
humbling herself to beg pardon of the queen, 
she might very probably have saved her life. 
But her whole heart, as her letters testify, 
was filled with the love of Jesus. She en- 
dured as seeing him who is invisible. Her 
letters are composed principally of passages 


to half the amount of her estimated value if|from the gospels and epistles, and these, 


sold into slavery ; and she was severely threat- 
ened, and warned, that “though her life was 
spared, she should be taught a lesson not to 
trifle with the edict of the queen.” 

While many of the members of her family, 
indignant with her accusers, as slaves, who 
ill requited former kindness, threatened pun- 


doubtless, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, were the entire support of her mind 
in the last hour of trial. If * the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church,’ we may 
trust that Rafaravavy will not have died in 
vain. She died directly and exclusively in 
defence of the gospel.” 


“ 
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MEMORIAL IN BEHALF OF THE 
CHEROKEES. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
The undersigned citizens of the state of 

Pennsylvania respectfully represent : 

That they feel a deep interest in the pre- 
sent unhappy condition of the Cherokee na- 
tion of Indians: and they have observed with 
much solicitude, the different efforts which 
have been made to induce your respective 
bodies, to reconsider the treaty purporting to 
have been made with them at New Echota in 
the winter of 1835. 

Under a firm conviction that this instru- 
ment is unjust and cruel in its character— 
adverse to the best interests of the Indians— 
and obtained against the consent, and in oppo- 
sition to the declared will of their nation,— 
your memorialists cannot but ardently desire, 
that it may not be further sanctioned by our 
government, and its ruinous enactments en- 
forced upon these poor and unresisting objects 
of its oppression. 

When we look to the ancient and indis- 
putable title of these people to the land upon 
which they reside, and from which it wili be 
the province of this alleged treaty to force 
them, and drive them, after fifty years of par- 
tial civilization, into the wilderness, to return 
to the savage state, or miserably perish by 
causes incident to their removal, or by the 
hands of their more barbarous neighbours ; 
when we consider their former happy state— 
the laudable advances they have made towards 
civilization, and the friendly relations which 
have so long continued to mark the intercourse 
between our nation and theirs, we feel con- 
strained, by the tenderest emotions of sym- 
pathy, to plead with you on their behalf; and 
to urge you by every consideration of reason 
and religion, by your love of justice and 
mercy, and by the respect you owe to the 
dignity and character of our common country, 
whose faith has been pledged again and again 
for their protection, to lend your ear to their 
cry, and give heed to the petitions which 
have been Jaid before you in their behalf. 

Your memorialists would therefore most 
respectfully, but earnestly beg of you to con- 
sidér the inconsistency of acknowledging as 
valid this instrument, signed at New Echota 
by less than a hundred obscure and unautho- 
rized individuals, whilst the remonstrances 
which have been sent to you against it, have 
been signed not only by the acknowledged 
authorities, but by upwards of fifteen thou- 
sand of their people. 

We do not deem it expedient to consume 
your time by reciting facts which have been 
reiterated again and again in your hearing ; 
our object is briefly, but strenuously, to urge 
you to reconsider this whole transaction, and 
to strike from it every clause that may in 
any wise detract from the high profession we 
are making to the world, as a Christian peo- 
ple, acting under the benign influence of that 
holy gospel whose first annunciation was heard 
in the angelic anthems of “peace on earth 
and good-will towards men ;” and whose 
divine founder has left for the government of 
all such nations, as well as individuals, as 
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you.” 

In conclusion, your memorialists deem it 
right to assert, that in coming before you at 
this time, they are actuated by no private or 
political motive whatever, but are moved 
thereto solely by a desire to serve the cause 
of the poor and the needy ; and by a jealous 
fear, lest our beloved country may become 
involved in the crime of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. 


For “The Friend.” 
Faith and Imputative Righteousness. 


Very few authors among Friends write 
with more clearness and terseness than Jo- 
seph Phipps. His essay on the original and 
present state of man should be in possession 
of every member of the Society. The latter 
part of the work, from which the following is 
taken, is controversial, and some of his posi- 
tions are framed to meet the erroneous al- 
legations of his assailant. It contains, neverthe- 
less, views of faith and imputative righteous- 
ness which corroborate the doctrines of the 
Society on these points as promulgated by 
Fox, Barclay, Penn, and Pennington. These 
servants of Christ and able ministers of the 
Spirit, manifested a very decided aversion to 
every thing that would settle people in a rest 
short of the true rest in Christ, wherein purity 
and holiness are their clothing. A religion 
that has been got by rote and not by the ope- 
ration of the fire and the hammer of God’s 
eternal word and power, was one of those 
delusions which they laboured fervently to 
break up, and to bring the captive out from. 

Joseph Phipps says, “I do not think so in- 
juriously of my present antagonist, as to be- 
lieve he really intends what the doctrine I 
oppose ultimately results in; but I judge this 
a proper opportunity to caution against such 
corrupt and dangerous positions as some have 
publicly avowed. 

“1. That man, at the same time he is ac- 
tually unrighteous in himself, is righteous in 
Christ—that is, he is not what he is in reality, 
but what he persuades himself to be, by a 

false imagination concerning the sacrifice of 
Christ; like that generation who are pure in 
their own eyes, yet are not washed from their 
filthiness. 

“2. That the Supreme Essence of im- 
mutable truth looks upon man in a false 
light, esteeming him pure, whilst he knows 
him to be sinful and corrupt. 

“3. That Christ the truth, is a false me- 
dium, showing the states of men, contrary to 
what they are in reality. 

“4, That man is the servant of Christ, 
whilst he is under the influence of antichrist ; 
that he is imputatively holy, whilst he is 
ruled by the author of pollution, the adversary 
of all holiness; and that he is acting in the 
will of God, whilst he is doing the works of 
the devil; notwithstanding we read, ‘To 
whom ye yield yourseives servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey, whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteous- 
ness.’ 

“Tt is a vain delusion for any to expect, 


that purity in the highest perfection should 
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“The ability in the Scriptures, to enlarge 
the man of God in saving wisdom, the apostle 
saith, is through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 8. N. resolves this saving faith into a 
belief of those parts of the Old Testament 
which relate particularly to Christ, to which 
he adds the like parts of the New Testament. 
What true gospel faith is, let us a little con- 
sider. As the entrance of the Divine word 
quickeneth the soul, so it first communicates 
a degree of faith, through which it operates ; 
for true faith is the gift of God [not a natural 
faculty, or inherent principle], and the Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of faith, which is not a 
bare belief of truths concerning Christ, but a 
faith in him. The faith in Christ is not com- 
prised in giving credit to narrations and doc- 
trines, and a mode of practice framed by the 
wisdom of men upon it, for that centres short 
of the essential substance of faith. Gospel 
faith in man believes the truth of all that is 
revealed by the Spirit, both in the heart and 
in the sacred writings; because it feels it, 
savours it, and is one with it. It not only 
assents to the scriptural accounts of the incar- 
nation and whole process of Christ in Judea, 
but it also receives his internal appearance, 




























































unite with them, whilst they remain in the 
very cause of separation from him. Sin made 
the separation at first, and the continuance of 
it continues the separation. If it be queried, 
did not Christ die to reconcile sinners to 
God? I answer, yes; but not to reconcile 
God to sin, nor to save sin. He suffered not 
to purchase a license for sinners to continue 
such, but to open the way for them to come 
to repentance, through the gift of God pro- 
cured by him; for saith he, ‘ Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ He came 
not to uphold, but to destroy the works of the 
devil, which include all manner of sin and 
corruption. ‘Know ye not,’ saith the man 
of God, ‘ that the unrighteous shall not inhe- 
rit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived, 
neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.’ The no- 
tion of imputative righteousness to such as 
remain in the commission of these evils, 
therefore, is a vain and pernicious error. We 
must die to sin, or we cannot live to God; 
and in proportion as we die to sin, we live in| consents to his operation, and concurs with 
Christ and no farther. We must put on|it 
Christ, by true faith and obedience, which 
are never separate; for that is a false faith 
which abides in, or satisfies any, without obe- 
dience. ‘Faith without works is dead,’ saith 
the servant of Christ; and ‘show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee 
my faith by my works.’ 

“ The law saith, do, or avoid this, and live. 
The gospel not only forbids the outward act, 
but also restrains the inward desire and mo- 
tion towards it. ‘The law saith, ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill; nor commit adultery ; nor forswear 
thyself, &c.’ The gospel commands, ‘ Give 
not place to anger; thou shalt not lust; swear 
not at all, &c.’ In this manner the gospel 
destroys not the moral law, but fulfils it, by 
taking away the ground of sinful acts, and 
laying the axe of the Spirit to the root of 
corruption. 

“Can the considerate imagine that the 
everlasting Source of wisdom and might can 
be at a loss how to expel Satan’s kingdom in 
man whilst upon earth? Or can they think 
him so delighted with men’s offences against 
his purity and goodness, as to will that Satan 
should reign over his creatures to the last 
moment of their lives? Is it not more to his 
glory to deliver from the power of evil, and 
to save, both from sin here, and misery here- 
after, than to save only from wretchedness in 
futurity? Is a part greater than the whole? 
Or is an incomplete deliverance preferable, or 
more glorious than that which is perfect ? 

“ When doctrines opposite to purification 
of heart, and holiness of life, are industriously 
propagated, it stands every one in hand to be 
alarmed, lest by giving place to them in their 
minds, they become blinded through the de- 
ceitfulness of sin; which will centre them at 
last in a fool’s paradise, instead of the city of 
God the heavenly Jerusalem, into which no- 
thing that defileth, that worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie, shall in any wise enter. 


“That faith which stands wholly upon 
hearsay, tradition, reading, or imagination, is 
but a distant kind of ineffectual credence, 
which permits the soul to remain in the 
bondage of corruption. The wicked may go 
this length towards gospel faith, but the true 
faith lays hold of, and cleaves to the Spirit of 
truth, in its inward manifestations, wherein it 
stands, and whereby it grows, till the heart is 
purified, the world overcome, and. salvation 
obtained. This faith is as a flame of pure 
love in the heart to God. It presseth to- 
wards him, panteth after him, resigns to him, 
confides and lives in him. The mystery of it 
is held in a pure conscience, and in the effec- 
tive power of the everlasting gospel; whence 
the Christian dispensation in holy writ is often 
distinguished from the exterior dispensation 
of the Mosaic law, and the prior administra- 
tion of angels in visible appearances, by the 
appellation of rarrn. Though the term faith 
is occasionally used by the penmen of Scrip- 
ture in divers, yet not contrary, but consistent 
senses, this seems to be the one standing faith 
mentioned, Eph. iv. 5., which is in Christ 
Jesus, as it is the fruit of his grace and good 
Spirit in the heart. Through this the Scri 
tures become effectually instructive to ¢ 
man of God, and helpful to the real Christian 
in the way of life and salvation. It is the 
faith by which the members of Christ truly 
live, and abide as such. It is their invincible 
shield, and the knowledge of Christ in them, 
is the proof of their possessing it. Abundance 
is said of the nature, power, and effects of 
this all-conquering faith ; but I hope this will 
be sufficient to show, though in its complete 
sense, it includes a belief of ail that is said of 
Christ and by Christ, in holy writ, it goes 
deeper, and ariseth not in man merely from 
the man, but takes its birth and receives its 
increase from the operation of the Holy Spi- 
rit in him, which works by it to the sanctifi- 
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cation of the heart, and the production of 
every Christian virtue.” 

Barclay says, The “ revelations of God by 
the Spirit, whether by outward voices and 
appearances, dreams, or inward objective 
manifestations in the heart, were of old the 
formal object of their [patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles’| faith, and remain yet so to be ; 
since the object of the saint’s faith, is the 
same in all ages, though held forth under 
divers administrations.” 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A. 

(Continued from page 175). 

The happiness and perfection of human 
nature, and that by which man becomes a 
living image and representation of the Deity, 
consists in the luminous, operative, and inti- 
mate presence of God by his Spirit in the 
soul. It is true, all mankind, by their apos- 
tacy from God, and the degeneracy and cor- 
ruption of their natures, have forfeited this 
glorious privilege ; but as their capacities for 
it do still continue, so it is still recoverable, 
and the regenerate do actually recover it. 
And indeed all, who through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, and crucify and 
extinguish the old man with his lusts, will 
feel and experience the power and appear- 
ances of the Divine presence, which will cer- 
tainly manifest itself proportionably as purity 
and righteousness do advance in the inner 
man. A great and justly celebrated author, 
in his account of the beginnings and advances 
of a spiritual life, after having laid it down 
as a sacred and certain truth, which none, 
who have any acquaintance with the inward 
ways of God, can so much as question, namely, 
that there is a new birth, and a divine inward 
operation of the Spirit of God, that does con- 
stantly exert itself in the souls of his children, 
and more especially in their regeneration ; 
and having also informed us, that the formal 
character of the new dispensation, by which 
it is distinguished from that of Moses, is this, 
that in it we shall have a new heart, and new 
spirit put within us; that we shall be taught 
of God, and that his Spirit shall be poured 
out on all flesh. He delivers himself yet fur- 
ther concerning this matter in these remark- 
able words. * This,” saith he, “ is most irre- 
ligiously restrained to the extraordinary effu- 
sion of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pente- 
cost, or to the other miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit in those beginnings of Christianity. 
This is clearly contrary both to the promises 
of the Old Testament, and the whole current 
of the New, and to nothing more than to our 
Saviour’s divine prayer, wherein he expresses, 
that he was not interceding for his disciples 
only, but for all that should believe on his 
name through their word. So that all those 
sublime effects of the Divine Spirit, of being 
one in God, that Christ might be in them, and 
that the love, wherewith the Father loved the 
Son, might be in them, are there prayed for 
in behalf of all believers.” Wherefore, if 
any that bear the Christian name are not 
animated and influenced by the Holy Ghost, 
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which, alas! is the case of too, too many, the | 


reason certainly is, because they are not faith- 
ful to the offers, nor improve the advantages 
of the gospel, and more especially, because 
they do not comply with the preventing calls 
of this good Spirit, who, by the secret motions 
and influences of his grace, lovingly impor- 
tunes them to turn and live; for, though he 
strives long with ungrateful and rebellious 
mortals, yet at last, when they obstinately 
persist in their opposition to his gracious ope- 
rations, and stifle all his kind motions and 
suggestions, choosing rather to be under the 
conduct and impressions of their old man and 
corruptions, than under his guidance and di- 
vine influences, he is justly provoked to with- 
draw from them, and to abandon them to 
their own lusts. 

It is very evident, that by reason of the 
extravagances both as to opinion and prac- 
tice, which some pretending to the Holy Spi- 
rit have run into, the doctrine, which asserts 
the necessity of his divine operations in order 
to become a genuine and real Christian, is 
brought into disesteem with a great many. 
And there are others who, though they do 
not altogether discard the Holy Spirit, yet 
seem not to be sensible of any great need 
there is of supernatural influences and com- 
munications ; and hence proceeds that exces- 
sive confidence which they have in their own 
wisdom, and conduct, and natural powers, and 
learning. It is not to be doubted, that the 
grand adversary of mankind uses his most 
vigorous endeavours to bring into contempt 
and disrepute a point so capital as this is, 
especially since he very well knows that 
there is nothing which more effectually con- 





of others, to be diverted from aspiring after a 
privilege so eminent and so glorious, and so 
indispensably necessary for us, as is the having 
God’s good Spirit to be the blessed inhabitant 
of our souls. For since we have our Lord’s 
word for it, That our heavenly Father will 
give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him; 
and since to have this Holy Spirit dwelling ia 
us, is the most essential and distinguishing 
mark of our being truly Christians,—the 
anointing from the Holy One abiding in us, 
being that which justly entitles to that worthy 
name ; and St. Paul in plain terms telling us, 
that if we have not the Spirit of Christ, we 
are none of his ; as both these considerations 
together are sufficient to convince us of the 
reality of the thing, so the former lets us see 
that we may address for it with hopes of suc- 
cess, because we are to address a Father, and 
a Father too of no ordinary character, even 
our heavenly Father; and the latter shows 
the indispensable necessity of being made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost; for unless we are 
so, we are only Christians in name and pre- 
tence, not in deed and in truth. We can 
neither answer the dignity, nor fulfil the ob- 
ligations ; and therefore can lay no just claim 
to the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 


CITRON PUMPKIN. 


This most excellent and delicious article, 
known in this region as the Valparaiso 
Squash, was introduced into this country by 
Commodore Porter, on his return from the 
Pacific ocean after the late war. The com- 
modore gave a few of the seed to the late 
Lieutenant Gamble, then at the navy-yard in 





tributes to advance his kingdom, or proves) this city, who cultivated them successfully ; 
more fatal to the souls of men, than to take | but owing to some cause, perhaps a prejudice 
them off from depending on and desiring the| existing against the squash, the name by 
good Spirit of God, who, when he is not en- |which this article was introduced, or a com- 
tertained in the hearts of men, retires, and| bination of causes, it was not duly appre- 
leaves them to themselves, whereupon he is) ciated, and consequently not extensively cul- 
infallibly succeeded by that spirit which work- | tivated. Some years since, Lieutenant Gam- 
eth in the children of disobedience ; so that if| ble was tranferred to the navy-yard at New 
he can once prevail with people to become | York, at which place he continued the culti- 
regardless of the Holy Spirit, and to despise | vation, and it gradually spread over Lo 

his sacred influences, he does by that means|Island and along the banks of the Hudson. 
secure for himself an habitation within them ;| A gentleman of this city, Thomas L. Plow- 
since where the Spirit of God and of holiness| man, being on a visit two or three winters 
is not, there of course must be the spirit of} since at the city of Albany, had his attention 
darkness and impurity. Now one of the|arrested by one of the pumpkins being ex- 
greatest and most successful artifices that he | posed at the bar of the hotel at which he put 
makes use of to accomplish his design as to|up. On enquiry, he learned that it was the 
this, is, to push some that may have goodly | article that had been served up at the dinner 
outward appearances of piety and devotion,| table for several previous days, and which 
but who are really unsound at the bottom, and | was highly esteemed by all who had partaken 
under the dominion of corruption and sin, and|of it. He procured one of the innkeeper, 
consequently under the power and manage-| brought it to this city, and the following 
ment of Satan; to push them I say, under | spring distributed the seed among his friends. 
pretence of inspiration, to utter and do things; All who paid attention to the cultivation of 
that are evidently absurd, ridiculous and un- | this most delicious vegetable production have 
reasonable ; thinking thereby to make all|been abundantly remunerated. We have 
that is taught and felt, as to the Holy Spirit,|conversed with several persons who were 


and his divine communications, to pass for| acquainted with it in South America, who 


illusion, fancy and mistake. And it is cer- 
tain, that he gains his point with a great 
many. But we must warily guard against 
being imposed on by this device of the devil, 
and not suffer ourselves, either by the false 


bear testimony to its very superior qualities. 
From all that we can learn it is known in 
different sections under different names. That 
at the head of this article is, we presume, the 
most appropriate. It most probably obtained 


reasoning of some, or the blasphemous scoffs|the name of Valparaiso in consequence of 
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being brought in the first place by Commo- 
dore Porter, from the city of that name. 

We are informed that in some parts of 
Massachusetts, and in the wheat-growing 
districts of New York, it has almost entirely 
superseded the common pumpkin. It pos- 
sesses all the good qualities of the pumpkin 
and squash, it is neither watery nor stringy, 
makes a most delicious pie, far superior to 
that made of the former, and goes much far- 
ther. It is also served up ut table with meat, 
in the same manner as the squash, and if not 
superior it is certainly equal to the best of 
the species. For all culinary purposes it is a 
most superior article, and as it contains a 
vast proportion of saccharine matter, we are 
persuaded that it would be highly beneficial 
to cattle, especially milch cows. Another 
great and very decided advantage is that the 
citron pumpkin, sometimes erroneously called 
the Valparaiso squash, may be readily pre- 
served throughout the whole winter, provided 
they are kept free from the influence of frost. 

he seed may be planted at the usual time 
of planting the pumpkin in the spring: Wm. 
P. Jenny, of New Bedford, in a letter to a 
gentleman in this city on the subject, says, 
“They require a rich moist soil; I planted 
in beds six feet across; they require con- 
siderable room, as they are great runners as 
well as great bearers. I have seen the 
ground literally covered with them. With 
us they frequently grow ‘to the weight of 
thirty to forty pounds, and I have no doubt 
that in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
being farther south, they would with proper 
attention in the culture rich the weight of 
seventy to eighty pounds. They are in de- 
servedly high repute witn us. They ought 
not to be planted near any other vegetable of 
the same tribe.” They resemble in shape a 
melon, have no neck, are easily cultivated, 
and in great demand, all brought to this 
market during the last fall being immediately 
bought up. e hope, inasmuch as many of 
the seeds have been distributed among our 
farmers during the last fall, that our market 
will through the coming season be abundantly 
supplied. Some in this vicinity the last year 
weighed over 40 lbs.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


—_—— 


a 
From the Knickerbocker. 


THE SOUL’S TRUST. 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
hima, who is the health of my countenance and my God.” 
Though troubles assail me, and dangers surround, 
Though thorns in my pathway may ever be found, 
Still let me not fear, for Thou ever wilt be 
My God and my guide while I lean upon thee. 


The sweet buds of promise may fade ere they bloom, 
The hopes which are earthborn, lie low in the tomb: 
And though my life’s:pathway seem weary to me, 

I shall gather new strength as I lean upon thee. 


Though bound to the earth, by the heart's dearest ties, 
Though earth’s fairest scenes are outspread to my eyes; 
Oh! never, my Father! permit me to be 

Found trusting in reeds, let me lean upon thee. 


And in that dread hour when my awed soul may stay 
No longer on earth, but is summon’d away ; 

Amidst those great scenes which no mortal may see, 
Let me know naught of fear as I lean upon thee. 


THE ROHAN POTATO. 


Several statements relative to the great 
productiveness of the Rohan potato, a variety 
cultivated in France, were published in the 
papers some years ago. In 1835, John A. 
Thompson, Esq. of Catskill, N. York, who 
has a quantity of them for sale, procured 
some of the seed from France; and from his 
experience in cultivating them the two past 
seasons, he says he is perfectly satisfied of 
their great superiority for the table and their 
extraordinary productiveness. It is said that 
in France they have weighed as high as four- 
teen pounds. Judge Buel says he planted 
twelve pounds of these potatoes last spring. 
He divided the tubers into sets of two eyes, 
and planted one set in a hill four feet apart, 
in a piece of ground much shaded, and in 
rather low condition. On the 28th of Sep- 
tember they were dug, and found to weigh 
five hundred and twenty-five pounds, and 
measured nine bushels. “ We have hardly 
been able yet to decide upon the quality of 
this potato, having barely tasted of one; yet 
we deem it equal to the English white, orange 
or the common peach blossom variety, which 
are kinds commonly cultivated. Others, how- 
ever, in whose opinion we place great con- 
fidence, do not hesitate to pronounce them 
superior for the table. They are undoubtedly 
the most productive variety of the potato we 
have ever met with.”—Genessee Farmer. 
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The generous sympathies and quick sense 
of justice in the hearts of some of our young 
men, we are glad to find, have been stimu- 
lated to action by the pathetic Cherokee ap- 
peal inserted in our paper of last week. A 
petition to congress in support of the prayer 
of that oppressed portion of the human family, 
(a copy of which will be found on another 
page) has been prepared, and commendable 
exertions have been made and are making, 
to obtain signatures. We have been requested 
to mention that printed copies of this petition 
have been placed at the office of “ ‘The Friend,” 
No. 50, North Fourth street, up stairs, where 
our friends from the country whose concerns 
may bring them to town are invited to call 
and subscribe their names, or procure copies 
for circulation in their respective neighbour- 
hoods. It is true the case may seem nearly 
a hopeless one, since the action already had 
on the Cherokee memorial at Washington, is 
considered equivalent to its rejection, But 
this should not deter any alive to the subject 
from availing themselves of the present op- 
portunity to enter their solemn protest against 
a course of cruelty, baseness, and high-handed 
injustice towards a poor, helpless, despised, 
and unoffending people, a parallel to which, 
all circumstances considered, it would be dif- 
ficult to find. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination of the stu- 
dents of this institution, which commenced 














on fifth day, the 5th instant, will be continued 
until third day, the 10th instant. Copies of 
the order of examination can be had at the 
office of “ The Friend.” 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The auxiliary associations will please to 
forward their annual reports, previous to the 
week of the approaching Yearly Meeting, to 


the corresponding clerk, 


Wn. Hopneson, Jr. 
Corner of Arch and Sixth streets, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
John G. Hoskins, No. 60, Lawrence street; 


John Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street; 


Mordecai L. Dawson, No. 232, Arch street. 
Superintendents.—John C. and Laetitia 


Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 


Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls, 


Under the care of Amy and Hannah East- 
lack, will be opened for the reception of pu- 
pils the 1st of fifth month next; in which 
will be taught the following branches: Ortho- 


graphy, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Com- 


position, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Geography, Botany, History, the Elements 
of Astronomy, of Natural Philosophy, and of 
Chemistry. 

Terms, thirty dollars per quarter, consist- 
ing of twelve weeks; payable in advance. 
The pupils can be supplied with school books 
and stationary at usual prices. 

Those who wish to send their children to 
this school, will please to forward their names 
early, to 

Tuos. Repman, Jr., Haddonfield, 

Henry Warrineron, Westfeld, 

Ricup. W. Suerrarp, Waterford, 

Josern B. Coorer, Newton, or to 

Wa. Evans, No. 134,8. Front st., Philad. 


N. J. 


Marntep, at Friends’ meeting, Downingtown, on 
fourth day, the 21st of third month, Jacos Ener to 
Anna, daughter of the late Robert Valentine, both of 
Downingtown. 





a 

Diep, at Nantucket, on the 13th of second month 
last, Samvex Macy, aged 73 years, a member, and for 
five years, a valued elder of Nantucket Monthly Meet- 
ing. Uniformly averse to inixing much with the world, 
the whole course of his life was a pattern of that even 
tenor which distinguishes the devoted and unobtrusive 
Christian. Without the aid of literary cultivation, his 
mind was disciplined; and an habitual cheerfulness, 
chastened and restrained by Christian principle, ren- 
dered his society particularly interesting. He was in- 
terred from Friends’ meeting house on the 16th, after 4 
solemn opportunity, rendered the more impressive by 
a pathetic and very appropriate testimony from a near 

tive. 

——on the 2ist of the first month last, Mart 
Harvey, a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, widow of Eli Harvey, deceased. 
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